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repetition of words or use of similar words for emphasis (valuable); orna- 
mental epithets; favorite types of hexameter lines (deals with the position 
of nouns and adjectives in the verse) ; repetition of ideas in different form 
(incomplete) ; repetition of phrases, verses, and words (the last cited only if 
in the same position in the verse; full and valuable). 

B. L. Ullman 
University op Pittsburgh 



Be Fabulis Terenti in Actios Diiridendis. Scripsit Hans Keym. 
Giessen, 1911. Pp. 29. 

It is amazing what a furore has been caused by the repeated occurrence 
of a single word, XOPOY, in the new Menander fragments. Scholars 
immediately began to scan the Greek comic fragments and the Latin comedies 
in order to discover similar Aktschliisse. It was inevitable that the next step 
would be the reopening of the whole question of act divisions in Plautus and 
Terence. The problem has already been touched upon, but only incidentally, 
by Leo (Der Monolog im Drama 50 ff .) and Legrand (Daos 464 ff.) ; but to 
Keym falls the honor of being the first to isolate the subject in a dissertation. 

From Menander's practice as now established he draws two general con- 
clusions — in my opinion both correct : (a) acts can end only when the scene 
is empty, but (6) an empty scene does not necessarily mean a new act. Dr. 
Keym proceeds to apply these criteria to Terence. The traditional division 
violates (a) at nine different points; on the other hand, he finds thirty 
instances of an empty scene, only half of which coincide with the present 
act endings. Since there undoubtedly was a three-act tradition in antiquity 
and since he finds the stage empty but twice in the Andria and Heauton, 
he avails himself of principle (6) above to reduce the other four plays to the 
same norm— surely a disappointing finish to so promising a beginning. 

I had already worked through Plautus and Terence in the search for the 
recurrence of an empty stage and I now find myself at variance with Keym at 
not a few points, but there is little to be gained by dwelling upon such minu- 
tiae here. His main contention has already received its coup de grdce from 
the establishment 1 of a third Aktschluss at Heauton 170 in addition to those 
which Keym quite properly recognizes at vss. 409 and 872. Thus, the 
Heauton contains four acts at least, and possibly five, since Leo (Der Monolog 
59, n. 2) finds traces of a chorus at vs. 744. 

Keym opposes those qui fabulas Terentianas sine pausa decurrisse putant 
(p. 25), but his argument proves merely that act pauses were occasionally 
observed, not that they always were. On the same page, he attributes the 
act divisions to Terence himself, not to ancient scholars. Conscious of these 

» Cf. Class. Phil. VI, 485, and VII, 24ff. Some of my conclusions have now been 
confirmed by Professor Skutsch, Hermes XL VII, 141 ff., in a paper published simultane- 
ously with the appearance of my article in extenso. 
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divisions he must certainly have been; but if the presentation was usually 
continuous, there was no need of indicating purely imaginary divisions in 
the prompt books. Donatus' words on several occasions distinctly imply 
that in the published editions scholars had to make their own divisions 
and that this was sometimes a difficult thing to do. The absence of scene and 
act divisions in the earliest editions of Shakespeare provides a close parallel. 

It is regrettable that Keym paid no heed to Leo's criterion, the use of 
monologues to begin and conclude acts. That in a somewhat primitive 
scenic setting such a practice had a tangible raison d'Ure has recently been 
pointed out by Arnold, The Soliloquies of Shakespeare 81-88. 

The typography of Keym's work is excellent. On p. 10, 1. 18, for intel- 
legimus read intellegamus. 

Roy C. Flickingeh 



Aristophanis Pax. Edidit Konradtjs Zachek. Praefatus est 
Ottomahus Bachmann. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 
Pp. xxxii+127. $1.19. 

Immediately after his revision of Velsen's Equites in 1897, Zacher began 
working upon an edition of the Pax. He was on the point of publication, 
when the appearance of editions by Mazon, Sharpley, and Van Leeuwen 
(1904-6) forced a postponement. His death in 1907 at the age of fifty-six 
necessitated the transference of the task to other hands; and with some 
misgivings, due to failing eyesight, Bachmann undertook it. Although the 
edition proper was already in type, it demanded revision at many points; 
Bachmann wrote a praefatio, partially based upon stray sheets left by 
the first editor, and added an edition of the metrical scholia. 

The praefatio deals with the manuscripts, of which there are eight; 
but two of these are neglegible, since Ven. 475 (G) and Par. 2717 (C) are 
closely dependent upon Ven. 474 (V) and Vat.-Pal. 67 (P) respectively. 
V and R (Rav. 137) are the oldest and best manuscripts and the only ones 
to present this play without lacunae. 

In the body of the work, the division of the page into text, adnotatio 
critica, and scripturae discrepantia, though favored by strong precedents and 
perhaps almost inevitable, mars the typographical appearance. The details 
are innumerable, almost bewildering, and sometimes uselessly repetitious. 
Thus, on vss. 1, 3, and 4 the statement is thrice repeated that the inferior 
manuscripts incorrectly accent /j.5£av; surely the first statement with a 
reference to the instances adjoining would have sufficed. 

The time and labor spent upon this work are appalling, and it is sad to 
think that in spite of them new knowledge has already begun to antiquate 
the volume. For example, the citations of the Pax in Reitzenstein's Der 
Anfang des Lexicons des Photios are not included. 

Roy C. Flickinger 



